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The  works  of  the  Creator  are  clearlj  expressive 
of  infinite  wisdom,  power  and  goodness.  Among  all 
His  productions  man  makes  the  nearest  approach  unto 
the  hand  that  formed  him  ;  especially,  if  this  remark 
be  confined  to  his  mental  organization.  Who,  rightly 
understanding  “  man’s  grand  distinction,”  can  forbear 
exclaiming  with  the  Poet  of  Israel — “  I  am  fearfully 
and  vvonderfullv  wrouf^ht  1” 

Man,  as  placed  in  this  world,  seems  to  stand  in  tlie 
center  of  a  vast  scenery,  surrounded  by  admonitions 
and  aids  to  learn — and,  amidst  his  learning,  lie  is  called 
upon,  critically,  and  accurately,  to  understand  and 
know  himself.  In  this  world,  we  are  furnished  wdth 
topics  of  truth  and  science  ;  and  it  is  both  curious 
and  instructive  to  observe  how^  completely  the  human 
mind  and  these  topics  can  be  made  to  coalesce — the 
former  in  investigating,  and  the  latter  in  being  devel¬ 
oped,  so  that,  finally,  they  all  come  to  be  one  harmo¬ 
nious  and  beautiful  w’hole.  To  investigate  these 
topics,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  relative  bearing  of 
one  branch  towards  another,  and  the  result  of  all 
when  made  to  reach  a  single  or  definite  point,  is 
indeed  following  the  true  law^s  of  instruction,  and  it 
constitutes  the  philosophy  of  scientific  investigation. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  how^ever,  that  it  is  one 
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thing,  (and  one  too,  wliich  is  exceedingly  valuable 
and  important  in  its  place,)  to  bring  up  and  classify 
the  materials  of  science,  sliow  the  agreement  of  the 
laws  of  their  formation,  with  their  sequences ;  and 
another,  to  be  able  to  reach  back  of  these,  and,  in  an 
orderly  manner,  set  forth  the  primal  movement  of  the 
mind,  in  its  workings  to  produce,  and  trace  out,  these 
conclusions  ;  also  to  show  what  power  it  is,  that  lies 
at  the  base  of  this  sentient  exercise.  The  former  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  accomplished  by  reading,  and  otherwise 
collating  facts,  under  the  direction,  and  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  faculties — ])erception,  imag¬ 

ination,  and  memory  ; — but  the  latter,  only  by  placing 
the  stronger  faculties — understanding,  comparison, 
and  judgment, — at  the  foundation  of  every  mental 
effort,  to  seek  out  the  cause  of  whatever  is  collated 
from  abroad,  or  is  personally  experienced,  so  as  to 
discern,  wherein  that  cause  harmonizes  with  other 
causes ;  or,  if  it  differs,  to  ascertain  wherein  and 
wherefore  it  does  so  difier.  This  being  the  root  of  all 
true  and  philoso})hical  investigation  and  analysis,  must 
consequently  tax  and  call  into  action  the  whole,  undi¬ 
vided  attention,  yea,  the  whole  power  of  mind. 

It  is  ever  a  duty,  and  always  safe  to  approach  and 
canvass  things  as  nigh  their  ])rimordial  being  and 
condition,  as  possible.  The  closer  we  get  to  the 
origin  of  facts,  and  draw  them  out  into  the  light,  and 
guage  their  relative  character  and  position  for  our¬ 
selves,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  effecting  ripe 
and  valuable  improvement  to  ourselves- 

Now  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  am  inclined 
indiscriminately  to  reproach  and  undervalue  the  period 
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in  which  we  live.  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge  its 
excellencies,  and,  I  would  too,  faitlifully  point  out  its 
defects.  That  it  lias  its  peculiar  characteristics,  iew, 
I  presume,  will  venture  to  deny, — characteristics,  some 
of  which,  we  may  prize  and  welcome,  and  others,  which 
we  are  bound  to  guard  against  and  repel. 

Science  claims  to  be  adding  new  conquests  to  its 
list  of  achievements,  unfolding,  and  bringing  to  light, 
things  which,  until  recently,  were  unknown,  or  ob¬ 
scure,  causing  a  more  general  diffusion  of  intelligence 
among  the  masses.  Public  education,  the  spirit  of 
invention  and  discovery,  manufactures,  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  general  knowledge,  facilities  for  rapid 
communication  and  familiar  intercourse,  navigation, 
and  many  things,  useful  and  beautiful,  excite  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  seem  to  prosper  by  the 
labors  of  their  advancement. 

But,  interwoven  with  these  high  and  splendid 
acquisitions,  there  is  a  spirit  of  innovation — the  desire 
to  annihilate — an  ultra,  daring  and  restless  inquisition 
— a  discontent,  marked  bv  reluctance,  to  submit  to 
the  ordinary  and  tried  course  of  things.  An  Almighty 
and  Sovereign  Providence  can  overrule  these  things 
for  good,  we  know;  still,  in  the  judgment  of  history 
and  experience,  they  are  evils,  because  their  tendency 
is  to  instigate  and  promote  haste  and  disorder.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  among  the 
masses  is  truly  an  excellence ;  but  that  there  is  not, 
at  the  same  time,  a  corresponding  concentration  of 
them,  acting  more  directly  and  efficieiitly  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  and  so  through  that  channel  swaying 
the  mass,  is  a  serious,  and,  indeed  we  apprehend,  may 
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prove  a  dangerous  defect.  We  ask  not,  that  there 
should  be  less  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  but  we 
plead  for  a  greater  condensation  of  it.  In  a  word,  we 
would  not  have  the  cultivation  of  mind  any  less  exten¬ 
sive,  but  more  fundamental.  We  would  not  have  less 
of  learning,  but  more  of  consolidation  and  discipline. 

I  venture  to  ask,  if  the  literary  signs  of  the  age 
do  not  indicate  more,  the  accumulation  of  facts  stored 
away  m  the  memory,  than  of  an  increase  of  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  of  real  mental  strength  ?  There  is  intel¬ 
ligence,  but  it  is  intelligence  afloat,  on  the  wing,  with¬ 
out  sufficient  aggregate  weight,  and  order  in  itself  to 
settle  down,  take  root,  and  there  abide.  The  people 
seem  too  busy,  and  too  much  attracted  by  the  novelties 
and  reputed  improvements  of  the  times,  to  think 
clearly  and  steadily,  to  investigate  thoroughly  and 
fully.  Hence  facilities  are  furnished  for  quacks  in 
education.  Indeed,  is  not  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  now  the  most  conspicuous,  and  making  the  most 
bustle  upon  the  literary  stage,  persons  of  imposing  and 
lofty  pretensions,  to  be  sure,  but,  really,  of  quite  sub¬ 
ordinate  abilities?  We  might  feel  less  concern  about 
the  aspect  of  things,  if  this  wild  hand  had  not  been 
laid  upon  the  fountains  of  education.  The  recent 
arrangements,  which  have  been  introduced  into  some 
of  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  should  they  prove 
dominant,  can  we  reasonably  hope  for  any  thoroughly 
educated,  and  really  profound  men  to  emanate  there¬ 
from?  It  could,  I  apprehend,  give  none  of  us  pleasure 
to  receive  a  negative  reply  to  the  interrogation  ;  and 
yet  no  close  observer  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  will,  I  think,  venture  to  occupy 


the  affirmative  side.  The  new  modeled  Institution* 
may  be  able  to  furnish  men,  with  a  one-eyed  mental 
vision — -the  mind  being  trained  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
single  branch  of  science,  separate  from  all  its  kindred, 
with  no  competent  knowledge  of  the  requisitions  of 
a  thorough  and  general  education.  This,  however,  is 
like  giving  unusual  exercise  and  skill  to  one  member 
of  the  body,  while  the  rest  are  laid  softly  and  care¬ 
fully  away.  A  sound  and  liberal  education — is  it  not 
the  laying  of  such  a  foundation  as  shall  make  the  most 
of  every  power  of  the  mind— to  enable  it  to  work  itself 
in  all  its  powers^  to  the  greatest  advantage  ? 

Is  it  true  that  education  must  now,  more  than 
formerly,  look  to  the  preparation,  for  a  single  profes¬ 
sion,  rather  than  to  the  thoroughly  storing  of  .the 
mind  with  general  knowledge  ;  to  have  it  well  disci¬ 
plined,  and  well  balanced,  in  all  its  attributes — in  a 
word,  that  it  shall  be  duly  fitted  to  bring  up  and  bend 
into  service,  its  whole  united  power,  anywhere,  under 
any  circumstances,  on  all  occasions,  and  on  any  topic, 
in  every  profession  ?  or,  if  not  already  prepared  for 
such  an  execution,  can  turn  and  Jit  itself  by  the 
prompt  arrangement  and  application  of  its  own 
resources,  already  on  hand  ?  This  is  the  old  way ; 
let  it  be  adhered  to, — trita,  via  tuta,^' 

If  these  views,  in  respect  to  the  superficiality  of 
education,  are  well  founded,  it  is  but  the  dictate  of 
pure  patriotism — the  sacred  love  of  country — of  the 
race,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  Him,  who  is  the  Arbiter 
of  all  nations,  to  come  promptly  up  at  the  call  for 
help,  and  enter  the  field.  Hence,  I  am  happy  in  now 
contributing  a  word,  though  feeble,  I  acknowledge  it 
must  be,  to  “stem  the  tide  of  ^uperfcial  advance- 
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ment” — the  fatal  anodyne  of  vigorous  research, — and 
to  disseminate  correct  views,  toucliing  the  source,  and 
indispensable  condition  of  true  mental  strength : 
allow  me  tlierefore  to  introduce  to  vour  notice, — The 

TRUE  CHARACTER  OF  MENTAL  GREATNESS  ;  WITH  SOME 
OF  THE  POPULAR  HINDRANCES  TO  ITS  ACCOMPLISH¬ 
MENT. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  bringing  these  topics  under 
your  observation,  young  gentlemen,  and  before  you, 
venerable  Patriarchs  of  Literature ;  inasmuch  as  I 
know  them  to  be,  in  their  right  application,  the  life¬ 
blood  of  mental  eminence. 

7y?ie  Mental  Greatness  is  the  first  tiling  before 
us  ;  and  this  I  consider,  consists  in  the  due  cultivation 
imdpigorons  exercise  of  thou(//it.  To  this  single  point, 
under  this  head,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks. 

Any  one  properly  accpiainted  with  the  element  of 
intellect  very  well  knows,  that  its  powers  are  capable 
of  vast  expansibility.  Not  an  attribute  enters  into  its 
composition,  that  docs  not  admit  of,  and,  indeed,  abso¬ 
lutely  require  improvement  The  human  body  passes 
by  gradual  jirocess  of  growth,  from  the  feebleness  of 
infancy  to  the  strength  of  mature  years.  Equally  so 
does  mind  increase  and  improve  in  its  powers.  With 
no  pro\iding  hand  to  supply  the  proper  aliment  for 
its  physical  sustenance,  the  body  must  become  sickly 
and  ill-formed,  and  finally  perish.  And  mind  must 
be  nourished  in  the  way,  and  by  the  means,  which 
coincide  with  the  principles  of  its  elementary  consti¬ 
tution,  not  only  in  supplying  the  material  upon  which 
it  feeds,  but  emphatically  in  the  use  of  its  powers  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  its  being. 

And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  what  is 
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intended  by  the  cultivation  of  tlioiiglit,  by  \vliich  this 
mental  greatness  is  attained.  It  is  not  meant  that  any 
thing  is  added  to  the  organic  essence  of  tliouglit,  which 
is  alone  the  Creator's  province.  “  There  is  a  spirit 
in  man,  and  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Almiglity  giveth 
him  understanding,"  That  is,  the  Almighty  giveth 
the  power  peculiar  to  the  sentient  impressions  and 
exercises.  I  speak  no\v  of  “  understanding,"  not  in 
its  practical  application,  but,  in  its  primeval  function, 
as  an  organic  sentient  faculty.  The  liuman  hand  for 
instance,  is  often  put  for  power,  because  it  is  the  me¬ 
dium  of  power — the  agent  stands  for  the  result.  But 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hand,  so  here,  tliere  must  be  a 
power,  anterior  to  thought,  as  its  life-giving  cause. 

This,  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  called  “  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty."  Not  intending,  as  I  conceive,  any 

instantaneous  infusion  of  knowledge,  into  the  mind, 
at  any  given  period  ;  but  a  powder  that  belongs  to  our 
being,  which  takes  up  and  deals  in  the  impression^ 
that  follow^s,  w^henever  and  wherever  the  senses  are 
affected,  by  coming  in  contact  whth  material  things. 
This  is  a  sentient  powder,  and  is  of  God  ;  and  of  all 
His  creatures,  man  alone  possesses  it.  You  may 
name  this  power  what  you  please.  I  stop  not  to  con¬ 
tend  for  a  name.  Call  it  Soul,  or  Reason,  or  Under¬ 
standing,  as  you  choose,  it  matters  not  a  w  hit.  The 
first  and  last  are  its  distinctive  epithets,  in  the  Divine 
Oracles  ;  the  middle,  in  philosophy. 

To  think  then,  is  to  apply  understanding,  (wdiich 
is  the  original  sentient  powder  given  of  God,) — to 
apply  it  through  the  harmonious  combination  of  all  the 

mental  attributes,  of  wdiich  that  facultv  stands  at  the 
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lieacL  Hence,  come  in  the  degrees  and  grades  of 
thought.  Oricjwal  Tliought  is  not  that  we  create  the 
power  of-tlioiiglit,  or  originate  the  material  upon  which 
this  power  Julies  itself;  but  it  is  to  precede  otlmrs  in 
thought  or  to  out-reach  their  investigation :  or,  it  is  the 
power  to  originate  a  new  train  of  thought,  from  the 
comparison  and  combination  of  other  thoughts,  either 
our  own,  or  sucli  as  we  derive  from  abroad.  Proper 
or  correct  thoimht  is  tlie  exercise  and  working  of  the 
sentient  attributes  in  their  pro])er  })lace  and  order  : 
while  Intense  thought  is  to  make  lliem  work,  and  pro¬ 
duce  with  all  their  might.  And  this  is  the  whole  of 


the  matter. 

Thought,  duly  arranged  and  disciplined,  is  the 
power,  which  is  able  first  to  enter  the  chambers  of  nn- 
ex))lored  to})ics,  to  seek  out  occult  truths,  and  by  the 
j)rocess  of  mental  analysis,  c()j)ing  with  established  laws 
and  facts,  ])ush  on,  from  investigation  to  conclusion, 
until  what  was  hitherto  unknown,  or  but  imperfectly 
understood,  is  made,  by  fair  deduction  or  absolute 
demonstration,  to  stand  out  clear  and  undeniable. 

ddie  faculties  of  the  mind  are  ])revented  by  the 
verv  law  of  their  creation,  from  attaining  the  maxi- 
mum  of  their  strength,  save  bv  their  intense  exercise. 
This  is  the  arbitrary  condition  of  their  advancement. 
AVithoiit  it,  their  jtrogress  is  a  thing  utterly  impossible. 
Substitutes  have  been  resorted  to.  Put  the  various 
forms  of  instruction,  to  whicli  the  mind  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  will  not  do  it.  Reading,  in  scores  of  instances, 
lias  been  adoj)ted  to  make  u})  this  deficiency,  and  the 
result  as  a  general  thing,  has  been  to  lumber  up  tlic 
memory  with  a  (piantity  of  undigested,  misplaced  and 
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misapplied  matter,  troublesome  to  tlie  possessor,  and  of 
no  possible  use  to  any  body  else.  iMental  capital,  like 
pecuniary,  to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  well  invested 
— must  be  rightly  adjusted  and  applied  ;  and  this  is 
never  brought  about,  save  by  intense,  deep,  and  long 
cultivated  tiiono’lit. 

o 

To  make  your  intellects  what  tliey  are  capable  of 
becomino;,  voii  should  keen  constantlv  in  mind,  liirther, 
that  the  work  must  be  done,  \)\  ij ourself.  Your  advan¬ 
tages  for  imnrovement  mav  be  man\'  and  o’reat,  as 

O  1  ./  V  o  ^ 


certainly  tliev  are  here  ;  numerous  mav  be  tlie  aids  to 
place  around  you  the  materials  necessary  to  your  pro¬ 
gress  ;  but  it  is  your  }nind  that  must  do  the  work — 
your  intellect  must  receive,  digest,  and  incorporate 
them  into  the  common  stock  of  mind.  Remember, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  storing  the  memorv 
with  numerous  facts  from  abroad,  adopting  them  with¬ 
out  investigation,  just  as  they  ai'e  maiuifactured  at 
vour  hand,  and  of  taxing  tlie  memorv  to  hold  on  to 
them,  merely,  until  vou,  ixersonallv,  carry  them 
through  a  thorough  mental  analysis.  In  the  former 
case,  you  borrow;  in  the  latter,  you  produce; — the 
product  of  this  effort  is  your  own.  The  Chemist,  for 
instance,  takes  of  a  variety  of  material  all  vrell  known, 
and,  by  the  law  of  cliemical  appliance,  realizes  a  new 
production,  of  which  he  becomes  the  originator. 
TIuis,  what  in  the  abstract  was  not  his  own,  by  a  pro¬ 
cess,  which  is  his  own,  becomes  his.  It  is  even  so 
of  thought.  We  may  take  of  otlier  men^s  researches. 


and,  by  a  mental  alchemy,  realize  a  product  for  our¬ 
selves — one  lioncstlv  and  truly  our  own. 

%/ 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  this  point  upon  your 


consideration.  ^  It  is  the  rock  in  the  ocean  of  crude 
and  miscellaneous  knowledge  and  intelligence,  upon 
which  you  may  place  your  feet,  and  make  the  wisdom 
of  the  Universe  your  own  property.  It  also  prevents 
the  necessity  of  the  conclusion  that  no  thought  is 
original  that  does  not  commence,  pursue  and  terminate 
its  labors,  aside  from  any  second-hand  suggestion  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  saves  you  from  becoming, 
simply,  a  literary  caterer — the  mere  gatherer  at  random 
of  the  elaborations  of  others — at  best  a  “  Hudis  indi- 
ijestaque  moles''  cumberous  and  unwieldy. 

VV^e  arc  then,  not  recpiired  to  throw  away  the 
thoughts  of  others,  to  make  our  own  original ;  but  to 
analyze  and  understand  them,  for  ourselves,  melting 
y^down,  as  it  were,  by  friction  with  our  own  mental  elab- 
orations,  giving  to  them  our  own  caste  and  image. 
In  making  use  of  materials,  not  original  with  us,  the 
main  thing  is,  to  work  them  uj),  by  the  process  of 
})ersonal  analysis,  incorporating  the  foreign  matter 
into  our  service,  by  our  own  weight  and  measure,  and 
thus  be  able  to  know,  tor  ourselves,  just  what  it  is 
worth.  We  mav  then  mark  its  valuation  with  our 
own  brand. 

In  this  o])cration,  the  result,  even  if  it  differs  not 
a  particle  from  the  conclusions,  we  are  investigating, 
is  original.  The  mind  works  with  its  own  ])owers, 
sees  with  its  own  eyes,  handles  with  its  own  hands, 
and  y)roduces  for  itself.  This  is  the  cultivation  of 
thought,  and,  in  my  sense,  is  original  thought. 

As  to  words — I  do  not  readily  comprehend  how 
they  are  borrrowed,  when  the  whole  vocabulary  is 
public  property.  If  wc  coin  words,  and  attacli  deti- 


iiltions  thereunto,  they,  in  that  case,  can  be  ours 
exclusively,  only  until  they  are  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  It  is,  therefore,  not  correct,  nor  just,  to 
construe  the  use  one  may  make  of  words,  or  a  contin¬ 
uous  combination  of  them,  which  happened  to  be  pre¬ 
viously  adopted  by  others,  as  literary  theft.  Same¬ 
ness  of  words  and  sentences,  might,  scores  of  times, 
occur,  where  one  person  is  closely  investigating  the 
thoughts  of  another,  or  is  occupied  in  thought  upon 
the  same  topic,  especially  where  their  views  prove  to 
be  alike.  Under  such  circumstances,  were  any  charged 
with  plagiarism,  they  may  safely  count  the  author  of 
the  allegation,  as  being  far  more  justly  charged  with 
sciolism,  than  they  with  plagiarism. 

We  often  hear  of  “  self-made  men.”  But  where 
indeed  is  there  a  person  of  great  mental  strength, 
that  has  not  done  the  work  himself?  Who  would 
ever  learn  any  species  of  handicraft,  by  merely  com¬ 
mitting  to  memory  the  names  of  the  tools  ?  No,  he 
must  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  There  are  no  men  of  mental  strength, 
who  have  not  made  themselves. 

We  may  often  find  that  what  is  accounted  the 
possession  of  great  natural  parts,  consists,  simply,  in 
the  ready  appliance  of  the  memory  and  imagination, 
and  not  in  the  deep  and  stern  attainments  of  the 
judgment  and  understanding.  A  vivid  imagination, 
and  a  retentive  memory  give  to  their  possessor  a 
seeming  brilliancy  and  quickness  of  parts — a  mental 
power,  which  wonderfully  outstrips  another  not  so 
gifted.  But  put  the  twain  down  to  thought — put 
them  alike  to  the  task  of  analytical  investigation  ;  and 
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while  the  latter  is  seen  pressing  patiently  and  guard¬ 
edly  along,  his  mind  grappling  closer  and  closer,  with 
his  subject,  becoming  clearer  and  stronger  as  the  bur¬ 
den  increases,  until,  finally,  he  emerges  from  the  con¬ 
flict,  with  his  work  fully  demonstrated,  and  himself 
standing  like  a  giant  in  his  triumph  ;  you  may  descry 
the  former,  far  in  the  distance,  amidst  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  a  liasty  and  ignoble  retreat.  Put  me,  but  a 
single  week  in  any  of  our  Literary  Institutions,  and, 
in  each  class,  I  will  show'  you  this  difference  amongst 
its  members.  It  is  Horace,  I  think,  who  says: — 

.  “  Nil  sine  maono 

“Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibiis  ; " 


and  it  is  most  true. 

If  you  w’ould  have  mind  increase,  grow,  and  accu¬ 
mulate  })ower,  and  move  on  to  the  attainment  of  tliat 
masterly  heiglit,  of  which  it  is  most  certainly  ca})able, 
you  must  rigidly  tax  its  ])owers  :  it  must  work — it 
must  think.  Stationary,  it  will  not,  it  cannot  remain. 
Its  powders  will  degenerate,  or  improve,  and  the  result 
de})ends,  essentially,  upon  the  personal  application 
made  of  them. 

’Let  it  be  borne  distinctlv  in  mind,  that  the  duties 
incumbent  u})on  those  who  occupy  higli  and  responsi¬ 
ble  stations,  are  likelv  to  be  efficiently  discharged  by 
such  of  them,  only,  as  have  severely  exercised,  and 
closely  cultivated  the  thinking  faculties.  As  I  liold 
this  assertion,  to  be  a  sccpience,  necessarily  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  may  make  an  apj)cal, 
to  experience  and  facts,  to  establish  it. 

Try  it  in  the  learned  Professions  :  A^"ho  is  the 
¥ 

strictly  able  and  learned  Physician?  Is  it  the  man 
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who,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  is  able,  merely,  to 
give  a  learned  disquisition  on  Materice  Medica  ?  or  to 
write  a  prescription,  in  the  technicalities  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  ?  Is  it  not,  rather,  the  man,  who  can  the  best 
and  quickest,  answer  the  plain  question  :  Whal  aih 
the  patient  This  apparently  simple  interrogation  is 
the  first  one,  the  judicious  and  truly  competent  Practi¬ 
tioner  propounds  to  himself,  as  he  approaclies  the  pil¬ 
low  of  suffering  humanity.  And  a  correct,  successful 
answer  is  the  fruit  of  long,  laborious  research,  and  of 
profound,  wide-grasping  and  intense  thought. 

The  Surgeon,  who,  with  knife  in  hand,  performs 
his  work,  carrying  his  scalpel  within  a  haiPs  breadth 
of  some  important  artery,  or  vital  organ,  where  the 
slightest  deviation  may  terminate,  instantcr,  the  life 
lie  is  seeking  to  preserve  ;  he  performs  his  work,  I 
sav,  with  so  much  ease  and  accuracv,  that  it  seems,  to 
the  spectator,  more  the  result  of  instinct,  than  of  art. 
But  look  at  the  vcars  he  has  devoted  to  anatomical 
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research  and  investigation,  guaging,  item  by  item,  the 
minutest  parts  of  that  wonderful  organization — the 
human  body  ;  until  all  lie  as  plainly  and  familiary 
before  his  mental  eye,  as  the  fingers,  on  his  hand,  do 
before  his  natural  vision. 

What  is  law  ?  is  to  the  Jurist  a  question  of  plain 
record ;  and  what  is  evidence,  that  law  determines. 
But  the  best  wav  in  which  the  law,  and  the  evidence 
may  be  made  to  sustain  a  given  case,  demands  high 
judicial  and  argumental  strength,  and  a  practised  acu¬ 
men.  Scarcelv  a  condition  can  wc  name,  where  close, 
prompt  and  commanding  tliouglit  is  more  in  demand 
than  at  the  Bar. 
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Nor  is  tlicrc  less  required  of  the  Theologian. 
The  sacred  text  may  be  easily  read.  But  to  give  it 
exegetical  clearness,  to  find  and  bring  up  the  main 
point,  is  the  work  of  a  mind,  deeply  versed  in  theo¬ 
logical  lore,  and  accustomed  to  profound  and  mature 
thought. 

Who  among  us  have  not  perceived  and  felt  the 
marked  difference  between  the  cl  earn  csss  and  force  of 
original  thought,  and  the  ])runcd  selections  of  bor¬ 
rowed  truth  ?  The  latter  comes  to  you  smoothly  and 
modestly,  it  may  be,  but  passes  off,  with  a  tameness, 
that  bears  no  sign,  as  evidence  from  whence  it  came, 
or  whither  it  has  gone.  The  former  comes  with  the 
warmth  and  clearness  of  the  noon-day’s  sun,  and  like 
an  arrow,  hurled  by  an  arm  of  strength,  tells  you  of 
its  presence.  You  feel  it — you  never  forget  it.  It  is 
original  thought,  begetting  thought,  and  knows  how 
to  find  the  home  of  the  soul. 

The  ])ower  to  originate  tallies  with  the  innate 
sjiirit  of  intellect.  Remodeling  and  compiling  arc 
subordinate  services.  A  striking  contrast  may  be 
detected  between  that  order  of  mind  which  is  never 
able  to  arrange  a  thought,  for  itself,  without  a  model  ; 
and  that  order  of  mind  which  is  capable,  by  its  awn 
f'uky  of  working  whatever  it  comes  into  contact  with 
into  its  own  image.  The  former  is  devoid  of  that 
masterly  independence,  of  which  the  latter  is  so  j)er 
fectly  conscious — the  independence,  allied  to  the 
ability,  to  produce  for  one’s  self.  The  one  ever 
requires  time  to  collate  the  opinions  of  others,  before 
liaving  one  of  its  own  ;  while  the  other,  from  resour¬ 
ces  on  liand,  excogitated  by  its  own  operations,  has 
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merely  to  place  them,  in  such  order,  as  circumstances 
require.  The  one  is  necessarily  dependent  and  feeble ; 
while  the  other  is  armed  with  present  and  available 
strength  and  efficiency.  The  one  can  command  but 
little  reverence  and  respect,  among  the  wise  and  pro¬ 
found  ;  while  the  other  fails  not  to  secure  both. 

Though  brilliant  quite,  the  Sciolist  may  seem, 

When,  by  the  wise,  he ’s  weighed,  ‘  he  kicks  the  beam.’” 

The  importance  and  truthfulness  of  the  points, 
thus  far  submitted,  I  apprehend,  will  not  be  called  in 
question.  The  work  is  one  of  vital  necessity.  But 
we  are  aware  of  hindrances  to  its  successful  accom¬ 
plishment,  And  what  are  they  ? 

The  greatest  obstacle  is  one  which  is  really  for¬ 
midable.  It  is  so,  in,  and  of  itself ;  and  then  it  is  so 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  able  to  disguise  itself. 
Like  the  viper  in  the  sand,  it  poisons  before  warning 
of  its  presence.  I  allude  to  mental  indolence.  By 
mental  indolence  is  not  intended  dormancy  of 
thought — a  thing  impossible  during  our  waking  hours, 
but  that  the  mental  application,  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  in  order  to  the  intellect’s  achieving  the 
high  attainments,  of  which  it  is  capable,  is  avoided. 
It  must  not  be  denied  that  intense  thought  is  a  service 
above  which,  in  point  of  laboriousness,  none  other  can 
stand.  Manual  labor  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
toil,  in  comparison  with  it.  On  approaching  a  sub¬ 
ject,  which  it  does  not  readily  comprehend  and  under¬ 
stand,  the  mind  is  usually  disposed  to  fly  back.  It 
requires  remarkable  resolution  to  gird  it  up,  and  make 
it  engage.  Cut  off  its  retreat,  and  press  the  demand, 
and  it  will  finally  grapple  with  its  task.  But  the 
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duty,  assigned  to  it,  is  designed  to  tax  and  call 
into  requisition  its  mightiest  powers.  It  is,  indeed, 
curious,  and  exceedingly  interesting,  to  watch  mind 
in  its  different  modes  of  investigating  an  obscure  and 
doubtful  question.  It  will  survey  its  topic  from 
various  points,  form  its  plans  and  then  remodel  them, 
and  so  continue  to  mananivre,  until  the  right  vein  is 
liit.  Then,  holding  that,  as  its  polar  star,  it  will  try 
each  division,  one  by  one,  rejecting  this,  and  modify¬ 
ing  that,  and  thus  on,  till  the  obscure  is  made  lucid, 
the  dark  light,  the  crooked  straight,  the  rough  smooth, 

and  the  full  masterv  is  acliieved.  Mental  efforts  like 
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these,  the  most  of  people  arc  unwilling  to  encounter  ; 
and  too  many,  of  this  description  are  found  among 
those  who  claim  the  reputation  of  students  ;  though, 
if  they  are  ever  sc/w/r/rs,  it  must  be  brought  about 
in  a  shorter  way,  and  by  easier  means. 

In  general,  it  is  found  much  more  compatible  to 
human  nature,  to  read  and  hear,  than  to  think  ;  easier 
to  follow,  than  to  lead  ;  less  trouble  to  borrow  than  to 
create.  The  prodnefion  of  thought  may  be  esteemed, 
but  it  must  be  parceled  out,  and  served  up  with 
proper  seasoning.  Persons  of  this  description  are 
\villing  to  appropriate  and  enjoy,  but  not  to  originate 
by  personal  application.  This  is  mental  indolence. 
It  is  allowing  another  to  do  for  you,  what  is' mental 
suicide,  not  to  do  for  vourself. 

Now,  there  are  several  trilndarics  to  this  mental 
sloth.  One  is  a  morbid  attachment  to  the  mere  dra¬ 
pery  of  literature — a  desire  to  be  able  simply  to  tell 
^how  many  authors  one  has  read,  without  corresponding 
concern  to  be  able  to  show  that  some  of  them  have 
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been  understood.  It  is  satisfaction,  in  the  shadow, 
without  possessing  the  substance.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  condition  of  these  persons.  If  they 
are  “book-worms,”  they  must  rank  with  the  smaller 
sort.  They  feed  on  the  froth  and  skimmin^s  of  liter- 
ature.  They  are  “  nugis  armatus^"^  and  ready  for  any 
engagement,  save  that  of  arduous  toil — that  of  bona- 
fide  application. 

There  are  other  hindrances,  in  our  midst  as  a 
people.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  manner  in  which 
truth  is  simplified  in  many  of  our  publications  and 
systems  of  education,  has  tended  to  cherish  the  natu¬ 
ral  indolence  of  the  common  mind,  1  must  be 
allowed  to  object  to  whatever  supercedes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  intense  thought.  It  maybe  reasonably asked-^ 
if,  in  many  instances,  what  are  called  “  the  improved 
modes  of  teaching,”  instead  of  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  mind,  by  bringing  it  to  appreliend  great  ideas, 
does  not  so  simplify  these  ideas,  as  to  shear  them  of 
their  natural  interest  and  importance  ?  And  does  it 
not  seem  that  about  all  tliat  is  indispensable,  with  th.e 
pupil,  is  good  vision,  and  a  tenacious  memory  ?  But 
we  may  rest  assured  that  nothing  is  gained  where 
memory  is  made  to  do  the  principal  work.  Memory 
is  but  the  mental  hand — the  medium  of  retention  ; 
comparison,  reflection  and  judgment  are  the  head. 
Without  the  vigorous  employment  of  the  latter,  the 
mind  is  sure  to  retrograde. 


But,  I  w^ould  here  add,  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  derogating  from  the  acknowledged  iinprovements 
of  modern  times,  in  the  means  and  methods  of  edu¬ 
cators,  and  thought  to  have  been  accomplished,  which 
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has  been  the  simplification  of  knowledge  to  the  com* 
prehension  of  youth!  so  that,  instead  of  being,  as  for¬ 
merly,  a  mere  exercise  for  the  memory,  and  necessa¬ 
rily  so,  from  the  obscurity  of  books,  it  might  be  made 
to  exercise  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  of  the 
pupils,  by  giving  them  an  insight  into,  and  a  taste  for 
the  reason  of  things.  I  duly  appreciate  these  valua¬ 
ble  improvements.  But,  nevertheless,  it  does  seem  to 
me,  that,  in  quite  too  many  instances,  the  character, 
of  many  of  our  systems  of  education,  is  an  obstacle 
to  original  thought,  and  to  almost  every  kind  of  vigor¬ 
ous  thought.  To  treasure  up  easy,  crude,  miscella¬ 
neous  facts,  seems  to  be  the  chief  work.  Many,  we 
fear,  have  no  other  idea  of  education,  than  that  it 
consists  in  accumulating,  and  not  in  applying — in 
gathering  knowledge  rather  than  in  being  able  to 
appropriate  it.  Expansion  of  materials,  with  contrac¬ 
tion  of  building,  can  be  the  only  result,  in  all  cases 
of  this  nature.  It  is  a  most  trutliful  adage,  that  “  it 
is  better  to  accomplish,  ])erfectly,  a  small  amount  of 
work,  than  to  half  do  ten  times  as  much,” 

We  do  not  deny  that  it  is  one  part  of  education, 
to  ascertain  where  useful  knowledge  is  to  be  found. 
But  it  is  the  incipient  part — the  occupation  of  minors 
and  undergraduates.  The  end  of  elementary  books  is 
not  that  we  may  simply  know  their  contents;  but  that, 
thereby,  we  may  be  led  to  investigate,  and  bring  into 
living  play,  the  comparing  and  weighing  class  of  the 
faculties.  The  ultimatum  of  study  is  not  the  book, 
But  the  mind ;  it  is  not  to  cram  fhe  memory  with  facts, 
But  to  bring,  within  its  purview,  material  which  is  to 
Be  worked  up  by  a  sort  of  mental  alchemy  .of  its  own. 


The  want  of  due  order,  in  learning  and  reading, 
is  another  hindrance.  Study,  we  affirm,  is  designed 
to  elicit  thought ;  and,  in  this  connection,  order  is  of 
more  importance  than,  at  first,  may  appear  to  some. 
That  which,  by  the  law  of  mind,  comes  first,  in  the 
development  of  its  powers,  should  be  so  arranged  in 
study.  Hence,  irregular  and  promiscuous  reading  and 
study  result  in  no  regular  and  well  arranged  thought, 
consequently,  can  furnish  no  improvement  to  the  mind. 
By  nature,  the  mind  is  adapted  to  move  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  order — as  much  so,  certainly,  as  the 
body.  How  many  do  we  see  wdth  a  deranged  order 
of  intellect.  One  faculty  is  taxed  with  the  labor, 
designed  and  fitted,  only,  for  another.  There  is  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  service  ;  consequently,  deformity  follow^s 
in  the  product.  The  effect  upon  the  mind  is  to  weaken 
it,  and  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  native  powder. 

To  the  practised  eye  of  the  erudite,  these  defects 
readily  appear.  There  is  seen,  at  a  glance,  where  the 
person  labors  in  a  harness,  which  he  is  but  ill  able  to 
fill  ;  and  how  much  is  lost,  when  the  faculties  are 
pushed  on,  in  this  zigzag  manner.  The  artisan,  who 
has  forced  his  way  along  without  due  and  timely 
instruction  in  his  calling,.  know\s  how  repeatedly  his 
labor  has  been  lost  to  him.  He,  however,  has  one 
evident  advantage  over  the  defective  mental  operator, 
inasmuch  as  his  defects  make  a  tangible  draw-back 
upon  his  pecuniary  means,  and  tax  his  eye-sight  with 
the  failure  of  his  effort.  For  one,  I  could  wdsh  it 
were  equally  so  in  the  other  case.  The  error  itself 
might  then  be  able  to  produce  a  competent  motive 
to  its  correction. 


Each  particular  department  of  truth  derives  new 
Interest  and  value  from  the  perception  of  its  harmony 
and  connection  with  the  whole,  is  the  just  remark  of 
another.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  knowledge  of  this  har¬ 
mony  and  connection,  that  our  knowledge  of  any 
particular  truth  mainly  lies.  How  often,  in  tlie  his¬ 
tory  of  science,  has  some  fact,  or  class  of  facts,  that 
had  been  well  known,  for  centuries,  become,  all  at 
once,  invested  with  new  beauty  and  value,  and  been 
studied  with  intense  interest,  because  its  relations  to 
other  truths  have  been  discovered.  \Vc  might  draw 
an  illustration  from  Geology,  a  science  not  new  ;  but 
which  has  assumed  new  imj)ortance,  being  now  j)laced 
in  its  true  and  orderly  connection  with  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  truth.  Its  high  dignity  and  value  are  seen  in 
the  part  it  occupies  in  this  general  system.  'J'o  him, 
who  has  learned  thus  to  investigate  and  judge  of  each 
particular  department  of  truth,  it  aj)j)ears  invested 
with  a  loveliness  and  majesty,  of  which  the  careless 
observer  knows  nothiru;*.  He  feels  a  li\  in<x  interest 
in  all  truth,  because  he  sees  the  one  to  be  a  link  in 
the  chain,  tliat  leads  to,  and  ends  in  Cjod. 

V  The  quantitu  and  character  of  the  reading  matter 
thrown  before  the  community,  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
unfavorable  to  original  thouglit. 

I  heartily  deprecate  the  idea  so  prevalent,  so 
consumptive  of  time,  and  disastrous  to  depth  of 
research,  that  a  man  must  read  every  thing,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  talk  about  it,  and  acquire  tlie  reputation 
of  a  literary  critic.  Variety  of  learning  is  well 
enough  ;  but  depth  of  learning  is  much  better,  i 
have  but  little  respect  for  much  of  the  Literature  of 
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the  day.  A  few  paragraphs  from  some  earlier  author 
would  do  more,  in  my  judgment,  toward  disciplining 
and  enlarging  the  mind,  than  many  volumes  of  the 
lighter  productions,  which,  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  come 
up  in  a  night,  and,  thank  Merciful  Heaven,  must 
perish  in  a  night. 

The  great  thing  to  be  sought  after  by  those,  who 
would  really  be  as  stars,  in  the  intellectual  firmament, 
is  not  “  the  pomp  and  pretension,”  of  him,  who  has 
tasted  of  every  stream  of  knowledge,  but  drunk  deeply 
of  none.  But  it  is  a  thoroughly  intellectual  culture 
* — the  power  of  concentrated  thought. 

Variety  of  reading  is  not  productive  of  maturity 
of  thought.  The  number  of  v'olumes  in  the  Library 
is  no  test  of  the  erudition  or  profoundness  of  the 
owner.  There  is  the  desire  and  ambition  of  showing 
one’s  self  to  be  wise,  without  the  wisdom,  by  which 
one  is  truly  so.  “  Nequiccpiam  sapit,  qui  sihi  non 
saplt,^^ 

If  one  out  of  ten  of  the  modern  publications 
demands  thought  in  the  perusal,  how  quickly,  alas,  is 
,  the  stamp  of  unpopular ity  fixed,  by  the  mass,  upon 
i’t.  Let  us  read,  but  not  think,  is  the  voice  of  the  j 
times.  Give  us  incidents,  not  arguments — give  us 
news,  not  principles — give  us  novelties  not  realities. 
Let  reading  be  pastime,  not  work.  Give  what  the 
memory  can  easily  take,  without  taxing  the  powers 
of  the  judgment  and  understanding.  Now,  what  char¬ 
acter  of  mind  is  likely  to  follow  in  the  train  of  such 
literature  as  this  ?  And  who  will  venture  to  say  that, 
in  the  larger  sense,  we  have  any  other. 

And,  let  it  be  asked  also,  if  there  is  not  great 
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liability  lo  deception,  especially,  with  the  more  youth¬ 
ful  portions  of  society,  in  respect  to  the  outward  signs 
of  mental  greatness  ?  The  mere  polish  of  conversa¬ 
tional  ability  is  often  regarded  as  evidence  of  mental 
strength.  It  is  “  the  shallow^  stream  that  is  the  most 
noisy.”  The  “  deep  river  rolls  on  in  majestic  silence 
to  the  sea.”  The  babbling  brook  sparkles  most,  but 
is  quickly  lost  sight  of,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  calm,  overwhelming  sweep  of  the  deep  waters, 
Vast  is  the  difference  between  one,  who,  bird-like, 
skims  along,  from  sentence  to  sentence,  producing  at 
pleasure,  a  few  shining  enunciations,  rendering  bril¬ 
liant  and  attractive,  thereby,  his  flight ;  and  another, 
who,  by  close  and  rigid  thought,  has  worked  his  colla¬ 
tions  into  such  a  shape  of  condensed  clearness,  that  but 
few  words  are  required  to  cx])rcss  them.  The  first 
can  possibly  give  but  the  tiny  bknv  of  the  child  ;  but 
the  other,  though  more  slowly  he  adjusts  his  strength, 
it  comes  down  with  Goliath  force.  It  has  weight — 
power — effect — it  is  original  strength.  An  liour’s  in¬ 
tercourse  with  these  men  will  show  to  all  competent 
judges,  the  vast  disparity  between  conversational 
sel,  and  intellectual  ability. 

I  should  not  be  justified  in  omitting  to  name  an¬ 
other  hindrance  to  mental  greatness.  It  vitally 
concerns  the  youthful  student,  who,  but  too  often, 
imagines,  that,  by  some  happy  combination  of  facul¬ 
ties,  denominated  genius,  he  may  soar  to  the  summit 
V  of  intellectual  eminence,  by  some  other  way  than  the 
slow  process  of  gradual  and  laborious  effort.  This  is 
a  great,  and,  not  unfrequently,  fatal  mistake,  and  often 
engendered  by  an  intense  contemplation  of  the  lives 
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and  intellectual  acliievements  of  great  men,  while  the 
long  and  severe  application,  by  which  tlieir  greatness 
was  attained,  is  usually  hidden  from  the  view.  The 
“mental  grandeur,”  of  these  “Lords  of  mind,”  is 
wrought  out,  particle  bv  particle,  through  years  of 
close  study.  Men  may  gain  “  place  and  office”  by 
chance,  favor,  or  by  management,  but,  in  this  way, 
they  cannot  become  intellectually  great.  Me  must 
not  consider  that  innate,  or  the  thing  of  favor,  or  the 
fruit  of  accident,  which  an  eternal  law  of  our  being 
declares  to  be  the  product  of  hard  and  protracted 
study.  It  is  the  remark  of  one,  that 

“  Genius, 

If  it  be  of  the  Spirit’s  twinkling, 

Must  be  applied  by  solid  thinking ^ 

But  why  not  produced  “by  solid  thinking?”  It 
must  be. 

Are  we  told  that  genius  is  “  the  struc¬ 

ture  of  mind,  which  is  given  by  nature  ?”  Very  well : 
then  I  grant  that  all  men  have  this  genius  in  one  sense  ; 
and  that  is,  in  avoiding  the  only  preparation,  by  which 
they  can,  possibly,  become  intellectually  eminent — 
hard  and  thorough  study,  “  The  mind  abhors  labor, 
as  nature  does  a  vacuum.” 

The  genius,  that  elevates,  ennobles  and  attains  to 
distinction  and  usefulness,  is  nothing  more,  nor  less, 
than  that  state  of  mind,  wherein  it  is  made  to  grapple 
with  a  given  subject,  which  is,  at  first,  somewhat 
obscure  to  it,  till  it  thoroughly  analyze's,  and  fully 
understands  it ;  which  is  “  the  true  power  of  inven¬ 
tion.” 

“  Genius,”  says  Mr.  Fielding,  “  is  that  power,  or 
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rather  those  powers  of  the  mind,  which  are  capable  of 
penetrating  into  all  things  within  ^our  reach  and 
knowledge,  and  of  distinguishing  their  essential  dif¬ 
ference.” 

Be  tills  your  genius,  young  Gentlemen.  Dream 
of  no  other — labor  for  no  other — trust  no  other. 
77/ w,  for  your  guiding  star,  and  wliatever  lofty  emi¬ 
nence  others,  before  you,  have  reached,  does  but 
assure  you,  tliat  it  is  jiossiblc,  for  you,  to  attain  a  scat 
at  their  side. 

Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  but  few,  tliat  the  age, 
in  which  we  live,  is  not  ])articularly  favorable  to  the 
special  cultivation  of  original  thought. 

It  may  be  asked,  with  surprise — what,  this  age  of 
experiment  and  advancement,  not  flivorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  original  thought?  What  period  has 
ever  been  more  pregnant  with  new  discoveries  and 
developments,  in  science  and  the  arts,  than  this  ? 

The  (picstion,  before  us,  is  not  whether  there  is 
advancement  in  science  and  the  arts;  or  whether 
there  is  not  much  of  this  advancement  ;  but  a  more 
narrow  (juestion.  Taking  all  the  conditions  of  the 
present  age  into  view,  is  it  favorable  to  the  high  culti¬ 
vation  of  correct,  original  thought — to  true  great¬ 
ness  of  individual  mind  ?  d'hose  who  have  passed 
any  tolerable  way  u]),  and,  csjiecially,  all  such,  as  have 
gained  the  summit  of  the  intellectual  mount,  will 
answer  no,  it  is  not.  The  present  is  an  age  of  busi¬ 
ness,  of  enterprise,  of  bustle,  experiment,  of  daring 
and  laborious  adventure.  The  love  of  pecuniary  gain 
is  the  presiding  spirit.  It  is  not  love  for  science  and 
truth,  that  begets  for  them  patronage  and  approval. 


bi:t  the  craving  appetite  for  the  emoluments  they  offer. 
Jf  men  now  think,  it  is  in  a  channel  that  can  produce 
the  jingle  of  dollars  and  cents.  Wc  will  think,  if  it 
will  pay.  We  will  explore,  even  at  the  risk  of  health 
and  life,  if  the  return  is  cash.  And  we  seriously  ask 
if  that  can  be  an  age,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  pure, 
deep  and  masterly  thought,  which  will  be  satisfied 
with  no  other  remuneration,  than  the  sordid  premium 
of  pecuniary  wealth  ?  It  is  a  dark  day  for  the  rising 
generation  of  our  country,  if  such  a  sentiment  is 
allowed  to  prevail. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  spirit  of  tlie  times  will 
be  stopped  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  aim  to 
promote  a  just  mental  culture,  to  guard  carefully 
against  it ;  and  to  throw  in  such,  proper,  and  substan¬ 
tial  checks,  as  shall  prevent  it  from  becoming  an 
overwhelming  deluge. 


This  conservative  power  must  be  looked  for,  and 
produced,  in  the  early  and  sound  influence  of  our 
educational  Institutions,  and  in  the  purification,  or 
rather  the  setting  aside  of  an  eph.emeral  literature, 
now  nearly  dominant  among  us. 

The  halving  and  quartering  of  the  ancient  and 
worthy  standard  of  a  regular  collegiate  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  the  patronizing  of  a  vacuum  literature  ;  and 
the  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  cradle,  the  one  idea  of  the  })aramoiuit 
importance  of  pecuniary  wealtli  ;  liave  done  for  us, 
almost  what  the  flood  did  for  the  old  world.  But  the 
same  authority,  wliich  then  hushed  and  lowered  the 
waters,  guiding  the  Ark  in  safety,  to  tl'.e  mountain- 


top,  is  pledged  to  guide,  to  the  attainment  of  “  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge,”  the  minds  of  all  such  as  submit 
to  the  unchangeable  law  of  mental  culture. 

Speed !  speed  /  is  the  motto  of  the  day.  The 
lightning’s  flight,  men  would  make  the  model  of  tlieir 
own  operations.  The  march  of  lightning,  scarcely 
asks  for  time.  While  it  symbolizes,  as  nigh  as  any 
•thing  material  can,  what  God  is,  and  how  he  works, 
:it  reminds  us  most  em})hatically  of  what  we  are  not. 
It  convevs  our  thoiiu'hts  afar,  and  makes  returns : 
while  we  abide  and  wait  :  He  nvmf  Time.  Time  is 
God’s  boon,  but  oiir  space — the  field  we  are  required 
to  occupy — th.e  talent,  for  the  use  of  which,  we  are 
responsible  to  the  Etenuil  Tribunal. 

•  lie,  wlio  slirinks  from  mental  toil,  dashes  away  the 
only  instriiinentalitv,  bv  which  is  attainable  any  thinff 
great,  in  the  realm  of  mind.  The  iiistory  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  of  any  one  valuable  or  magnificent  result,  is 
but  the  history  of  unwearied  eflbrt  and  application. 
What  is  there  of  the  Creator,  or  ])raiseworthy  of  the 
creature,  that  does  not  hear  the  mark  of  thought, — 
intense,  jvrofound  thouglu  ?  Show  me  one  proud  and 
masterly  production  of  man,  that  stands  out,  the 
monument  of  fame,  or  utility,  great  and  durable,  and 
there  I  will  show  you  the  fruit  of  thought — yea,  the 
united  eflbrt  of* mind,  in  all  its  attributes. 

Chiefly  to  ])rofessional  men,  we  are  to  look  for 
profound  thinkers.  (Generally,  their  o})])ortunitics 
haye  been  aboye  j)ar.  lUit  a  profession  affords  no 
unequiyocal  sign,  that  the  wearer  is,  indeed,  a  sound 
jand  intelligent  thinker;  anymore  flian  tlie  bestow. 


ment  of  ii  diploma,  on  Commencement  day,  settles 
the  question  of  the  future  literary  character  of  the 
graduate. 

Within  the  time  of  the  Collegiate  course,  usually, 
but  little  more  is  accomplished,  than  the  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  materials  of  education,  and  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  process  of  working  them  up. 
Subsequent  application  must  determine  the  final  posi¬ 
tion. 

Those,  who  become  intellectually  great,  must 
seize  their  opportunity,  and  unremittingly  apply  their 
energies  through  life’s  wliole  way.  A  world,  cold  and 
selfish,  hurried  and  lost,  in  its  own  intensity  of  mun¬ 
dane  pursuits,  may  not  award  the  meed  of  approba¬ 
tion,  while  the  authors  are  numbered  with  the  living. 
But  I  will  say,  what  another  has  said — one  thing  is 
certain,  when  ephemeral  literature  shall  have  passed 
away,  as  does  the  vapor  of  an  hour,  the  products  of 
deep,  intense,  pure  and  original  thought  shall  sur¬ 
vive,  to  be  the  guide  of  coming  generations,  and  hold 
up,  unto  the  end  of  time,  in  the  light  of  their  true 
merit,  the  names  of  their  authors. 

Death  may  hush  the  human  voice,  but  never  can 
destroy  the  productions  of  the  immortal  mind.  It 
may  put  out  of  sight  the  body,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit,  that  wrought  therein,  only  stands  out  the 
clearer  for  it. 

Gentlemen  of  this  Association,  I  know  not  that  I 
have  been  able  to  satisfy,  either,  your  expectation,  or 
your  belief,  on  these  topics.  But  I  know,  and 
rejoice,  that  I  have,  at  least,  done  something  for 
.myself  I  have  enlisted  and  stirred  up  my  own  mind. 


Thought,  thoxnjht^  has  been  at  work.  Would  that  the 
mighty  up-heaving  power  of  thouglit,  would  interfere 
to  throw  off,  from  us  all,  the  deceitful  coruscations  off 
superficial  advancement,  and  tluis  compel  men  to 
think — thinky  or  never  possess  the  mightiest  of  truth’s 
energies,  or  behold  the  sublimest  of  her  beauties. 


